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CHRISTMAS IN A STABLE. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


cad OF HUMANE WORK 


Annual Meeting of the American Humane 
Association. 


The annual meeting of the American Humane 
Association at Indianapolis, October 14-16, was 
attended by delegates from the East, South, and 
Pacific Coast, as well as from the Middle West; 
and the proceedings were marked by great 
earnestness and an evident purpose on the part 
of all present to profit as much as possible from 
an exchange of ideas, more especially in relation 
to the practical details of humane work. Among 
papers of noteworthy interest that led to animated 
and profitable discussion were those on ‘‘Old 
Horse Traffic’? by Sydney H. Coleman; ‘‘The 
Abuse of Calves in Transportation,’’ by J. H. 
Benedict; ‘‘Humane Legislation for Animals,’’ 
by H. L. Phillips; ‘‘ How Shall We Interest Chil- 
dren in Humane Work?’’ by Guy Richardson; 
‘‘The Humane Killing of Animals by Electric- 
ity,’’ by Huntington Smith; and ‘‘ Business and 
Humanity,’’ by Oscar A. Trounstine. At the 
public meeting on October 14, President Francis 
H. Rowley of the M.S. P. C. A. gave a brief but 
very impressive address on the abominable 
eruelties connected with the transportation and 
slaughter of animals for food purposes. The ad- 
dress of President William O. Stillman of the 
American Humane Association, reviewing the 
work of the Association during 1911, laid par- 
ticular emphasis on a propaganda in behalf of 
humane education. The address is here briefly 
summarized :— 

‘“Hifteen states now have compulsory humane 
education laws. The suecess of the experiment 
in the publie schools of the city uf Chicago seems 
to be generally conceded. During 1912 we look 
forward to the extension of this movement into 
several additional states, and hope before long 
to see New York State and other important com- 
monwealths pass humane education laws. By 
practically universal consent it is conceded that 
the weak spot in our present system of public 
education lies in failure to reach the moral and 


ethical side of the child. Educators have re- 
peatedly called attention to this lack. It 1s be- 
ing publicly manifested in the careers of many 
of the present generation. We feel that good 
citizens are more important than highly edu- 
eated ones. The education which takes cogniz- 
ance only of the mind and neglects the character 
is one-sided and disastrous. As we have said be- 
fore, education in morals and ethics will be re- 
flected in better citizenship and better social con- 
ditions. Humane education means a develop- 
ment of character in promoting a sense of jus- 
tice, fair play and kindness. 

“During 1911 this association was much in- 
terested in the humane transportation of live 
stock. The campaign against abuses of animals 
in interstate transportation, originally started 
by this association, was conducted, as heretofore, 
by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and resulted in many convictions. It is now felt 
that in addition to the larger animals, legislative 
protection should be extended to the enormous 
quantities of poultry shipped under improper 
conditions. Large numbers die in transporta- 
tion. In addition to pushing a bill in Congress 
to regulate the speed of stock trains, an effort 
will be made to have suitable legislation passed 
to protect live fowl in shipment. 

‘‘The association has had brought to its atten- 
tion the very grave abuses connected with the 
trapping of wild animals. When we reflect on the 
enormous quantities of furs which are used, by 
both men and women, in northern climates, and 
come to understand how many of these are se- 
eured by trapping, the number of animals thus 
destroyed annually is appalling. The statistics 
of our own government and that of Canada, con- 
cerning trapping, confirm these surmises. Leg- 
islation is required to compel the frequent and 
regular visiting of traps so that animals held by 
the inexorable steel teeth of the trap, which cuts 
through the flesh to the bone, always during the 
coldest season of the year, and holds its victim 
in agony until it slowly starves or freezes to 
death, may be relieved from much needless suf- 
fering. 

‘‘The interests of animal life are dear to the 
hearts of a great army of American humanita- 
rians. We have published much reform litera- 
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ture in the shape of humane leaflets. We plan 
to print a very considerable number of new 
leaflets covering additional phases of anima) 
abuses and their correction. A crusade is 
needed to do away with shppery pavements 
which do inealeulable damage and greatly injure 
traffic; reforms are needed in connection with 
slaughtering and slaughterhouses. The treat- 
ment of young calves in transportation in this 
country is worthy of the bloody traditions of the 
Roman arena. The suppression of the old horse 
traffic and the encouragement of work-horse 
parades, animal shelters and farms of rest, will 
also receive our attention. This association is 
thankful to note that the slaughter of seals at 
sea, which has resulted in such frightful destrue- 
‘tion of their young through starvation, is being 
largely corrected through governmental action. 

‘‘As we have said in the past, the American 
Humane Association is the one visible nation 
wide tie that binds together humanitarians in the 
United States. It has stood, and still stands, for 
harmony, unity and co-operation among anti- 
eruelists. Year by year its membership has in- 
creased and public interest in its work has con- 
stantly grown. There has never been a year of 
more intense humane activities or of greater 
public interest than the year 1911. The pro- 
posed international humane gathering which 
was to have been held in London, England, 
during 1912 has been postponed to 1913. 

‘‘The association employs a clerical force to 
handle its publications ,and its correspondence 
involves over twenty-five thousand letters a year. 
It serves as a national clearing-house for humane 
ideas and methods, and assists in bringing to- 
gether humanitarians so as to concentrate their 
efforts in fighting special abuses. The humane 
census conducted by the association for several 
years shows that the active anticruelty societies 
in the United States have grown from 348 dur- 
ing 1909 to 471 for 1911. We are glad to have 
all persons interested in the humane cause be- 
come members of this national organization, 
which represents the work before the world at 
large. The anticruelty cause stands for mercy, 
justice and righteousness. Its only creed de- 
elares that all life is entitled to humane and 
kindly treatment. It holds that the great ad- 


vancement of mankind through the ages has 
been measured by the increase of humanity and 
the decrease of cruelty, for it maintains that 
knowledge alone does not make men better but 
that kindness and humanity added are vastly 
more essential.”’ 

The American Humane Association publishes 
a list of nearly a hundred humane leaflets that 
should be in the hands of every person actively 
interested in humane work. <A copy of this list 
may be had by addressing President William O. 
Stillman, 287 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


We have received the fifth annual report of 
the Berkshire Animal Rescue League. Mrs. 
Franklin Couch, the president, writes: ‘‘We 
have battled through many vicissitudes in our 
five years’ anti-cruelty crusade and we have 
won many notable victories. We succeeded in 
getting our beloved League incorporated before 
we were a year old; we had our own humane 
officer before we were two years old, and the 
third year of our existence was marked by the 
establishing of a home of rest for animals. . . In 
May we established a special fund for horses. 
We bought twelve large pails and fifty feet of 
hose and the city of Pittsfield kindly granted 
us the privilege of using the hydrants.’’ 

The record of work for the year was 1,568 
horses investigated, 164 taken from work, and 50 
humanely killed; 43 head of cattle examined and 
3 killed; 99 dogs mercifully killed, 30 dogs 
placed in good homes; 206 cats chloroformed, 
and a great number placed in homes. The 
burros at Berkshire Park were visited, also Mr. 
Goodwin, the agent, inspected 700 horses and 
100 mules that were in camp in Pittsfield. The 
league has now nearly six hundred members, 
which is a very good showing for only five years’ 
work. 

The president is indefatigable in her own per- 
sonal labors and has not only done much for the 
animals, but by the ‘‘Young Defender’s 
League,’’ which she established seven or eight 
years ago in Dalton, she has educated the young 
people to show kind consideration for our four- 
footed friends. 
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STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG a 


Pioneer Women in Humane Work. 


IDE 


In the October issue of this magazine we gave 
a brief account of the work done by Mrs. Caro- 
line Earle White of Philadelphia, who was the 
means of starting humane work in that city in 
1867 and who is still active in the work as presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Woman’s 8. P. C. A., 
which she founded. Working side by side with 
her, secretary of the society and assistant editor 
of the Journal of Zodphily, is Mrs. Mary F. 
Lovell. | 

Mrs. Lovell was formerly a_ resident of 
Bryn Mawr but after her husband’s death she 
sold her beautiful home there and built a pretty 
cottage in Jenkentown, Pa., where, with her 
sister, Miss Margaret Whitechurch, also a de- 
voted worker in the cause of temperance and 
humane work, she resides 

Mrs. Lovell has done many good works but 
perhaps the greatest was the introduction of 
humane work into the Womens’ Christian Tem- 
perance Union, where she had been a zealous 
worker. 

Overwhelmed with the cruelties practiced 
upon animals, Mrs. Lovell began to study in 
what way she could work to lessen these suffer- 
ings. In 1887 she wrote a paper which she read 
at the second annual convention of the W. C. 
T. U., of Montgomery Co., Pa., making an earn- 
est plea to have a department of mercy added 
to the work of their society. Two of the state 
officers were present and were so moved by this 
plea that they favored the adoption of the de- 
partment of mercy in connection with the state 
work. In the summer of 1887 the local Union 
at Bryn Mawr adopted the ‘‘Department of 
Mercy’’ and in the fall of 1888 it was voted at 
a state convention to carry out this plan through- 
out the state. Mrs. Lovell was made state super- 
intendent and entered on her work joyfully. 

But she had one serious difficulty to encounter. 
No extensive work can be carried on without 
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money and it devolved upon Mrs. Lovell to find 
ways of providing all that was needed. She 
did this generously from her own means as far 
as possible but that was not enough, and the 
splendid work was almost at a stand-still for 
lack of funds. In this desperate need Mrs. 
Lovell turned for help to a Higher Power and 
she wrote later to a friend: 

‘“‘The means to carry on this work came as 
an answer to prayer wrung out of a soul suffer- 
ing what I can only eall torture. I had just 
read about the cruelties of vivisection and the 
feeling of the cruelty of the world pressed upon 
me with such agonizing force that I went on my 
knees and vowed to God that I would devote 
my time and strength to the work of lessening 
intemperance and cruelty if He would grant me 
the means to carry on the work. 

‘‘The paper I delivered at the convention had 
been printed in the Union Signal. Frances 
Power Cobbe saw it and wrote me from her 
home in North Wales, congratulating me on 
what I had done and offering her help as she 
had been for a long time doing the same kind 
of work in England and Wales. 

‘*T wrote telling her all I wished to do and, 
she immediately sent another kind letter with 
a check for ten pounds which I felt came directly 
in answer to prayer.’’ 

Miss Cobbe gave fifty pounds altogether to- 
ward the work and a large amount of litera- 
Lure, 

Mrs. Lovell felt very strongly that the work 
should be national, and should be supported by 
our own people but it was difficult to bring it 
about. Frances Willard took the matter up and 
in 1890, with her assistance, a national depart- 
ment of merey was added to the work of the 
W.C. T. U., with Mrs. Lovell as superintendent. 

The aim of this department is to systemati- 
cally implant the humane idea in the minds of 
the human race, as a means of preventing in- 
justice and oppression, and of hastening the 
coming of the kingdom of God. 

The work is carried on in forty of the United 
States. Hundreds of thousands of pages of 
literature are distributed annually. Bands of 
Mercy are organized. Humane Prize Contests 
are held. The co-operation of school superin- 
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tendents and teachers is secured. Ministers are 
urged to preach on the duty of mercy to every 
living creature. Innumerable public addresses 
are delivered and thousands of articles and let- 
ters are written. Anti-vivisection literature is 
sent to physicians and work for legislation 
against vivisection and for compulsory humane 
education is steadily carried on. Drinking foun- 
tains are erected. Prisoners are visited and hu- 
mane literature given to them. Signatures are 
secured to the appeal to women not to wear birds 
or their plumage. Humane laws already exist- 
ing are widely published, and efforts are made 
to protect children and animals from cruelty. 
It is through the efforts of this Department 
of Mercy that humane education has been in- 
troduced into schools in a number of states. 

There are thirty-eight state superintendents 
and eight hundred and three local superintend- 
ents in the United States whose names and 
addresses are known to the National Superin- 
tendent. There are, of course, many local 
workers whose names are unknown to her. 

In 1895 a World’s W. C. T. U. Department 
of Mercy was created, of which Mrs. Lovell is 
also superintendent. As soon as the work was 
placed in her hands she made systematic efforts 
to introduce the department into every country 
where the W. C. T. U. was represented. The 
work is now actively carried on in Africa, Aus- 
tralasia, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Japan, Madeira, 
Palestine, and some effort is being made in 
Mexico and the Philippine Islands, conditions 
and climate making continued work difficult in 
the two last named. Bands of Mercy have been 
formed in most of these countries and efforts 
made to introduce humane education into the 
schools. Some of the literature of the depart- 
ment has been translated into Spanish, Italian. 
Portuguese, and Japanese. 

It is impossible to estimate the amount of 
good that has been done through a work be- 
gun so simply and modestly by one woman. 
Twice when in great straits, help came to Mrs. 
Lovell very unexpectedly. Once through Mrs. 
Cobbe, again through a New England woman 
whose generous assistance, given in deeds as well 
as encouraging words, has more than once in- 
tervened to save a cause that was on the point 


of failure for the need of such help as she 
bestowed. 

But the struggle never ends. Of it we may 
in truth declare, ‘‘There is no release in that 
war’’—the war against cruelty, injustice, suffer- 
ing. Still, Mrs. Lovell writes, she is praying 
for help, and only recently she has written to 
me—‘‘ Though money has never failed me, yet 
I could spend to advantage much more than I 
get. | am often surprised and touched to find 
how much our state superintendents do with 
so very little. I wish I could give them more.’’ 

Nee Less 


This horse was taken from a peddler’s cart and ¢ar- 
ried to Pine Ridge Home of Rest for horses. 


A Christmas Manger. 


I am only a huckster’s horse, old and lame, 
and weak for lack of nourishing food. My 
harness is in strings, worn and patched and 
spliced; my collar is broken and ragged. The 
Christmas wind tosses my thin mane and billows 
my thick hair like the wind on a meadow; for 
I am a stranger to a blanket, and Nature is 
kinder to me than man. 

In my old age I am the meanest object in the 
gay holiday crowd laughing and hurrying along 
the busy street; and my white sides make me 
the most conspicuous object as well, and yet 
no one of the passers notices me. The snow- 
flakes whirl in the blast, and cling in the rents 
of my frozen harness, but no one heeds the hints 
of the snow and turns to look where the storm 
stings and chills. 

Stylish horses, harnessed over warm woolen 
blankets, step high on their way to warm stables, 
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driven by grooms in furs, and the lamps of the 
carriages gleam on their mistress within, and 
on the Christmas packages and bundles piled 
high against the sparkling glass, but she is kind 
only to her own. And how many of her sort 
roll by, drawn by sleek, well fed animals, proud 
and headstrong in their youth and strength. The 
pocession is endless, moving on to distant parts 
of the city, clattering and flashing under the 
electric lights, and warm with the soft glow of 
innumerable lamps. 

Woe is me, and bitter will be the end of these 
proud steppers when they have passed down 
the treadmill of the livery stable, cab, and the 
peddler’s cart, and come to be housed, as I am, 
in a dirty stable, where the wintry winds blow 
through the broken siding and the icy rain drips 
from the leaky roof. 

The misery of the stable in my ease is about 
aS bad as the misery of the street, still I should 
be glad to get out of the storm into some shelter 

But my burly master, his hands filled with 
oranges, redoubles his cries as the crowd grows 
thin, and the Christmas wind howls pitilessly 
down the street. Even a bait of straw in my 
musty manger would be a little better than this. 

My master clambers into the wagon. An oath 
and a stinging cut from the cruel whip-lash hiss 
together in the wind, and with a strain on the 
wet harness the creaking wheels crunch through 
the snow as I make my painful way along the 
enrbstone in search of chance customers. 

How many thousand people—men, women, 
and children—are asleep in the snow-covered 
eity, dreaming of an interchange of Christmas 
cifts, and thoughtless of the misery that serves 
as a foil to their happiness! 

Creak! Crunch! Splash !—the rickety wheels 
breaking the crust of the soiled snow, and the 
lame hoofs spattering the slush where a boiler 
underneath has melted the frost of the street; 
the wet, galling harness stiff with the storm. 
What a sorry outfit we are as we creep through 
the night! 

The ruddy lhghts of a stately club-house loom 
above us aS we are turning into a side street. 
A half dozen young men are coming down the 
marble steps to their cabs, muffled and coated in 
defiance of the storm. 


‘‘Oranges! Oranges! Sixteen for a quar’.’’ 
And by force of habit I come to a halt, and 
settle back from the cruel collar. 

‘‘Happy thought !’’ exclaims one of the young 
men. ‘‘I’ve exhausted all the beneficiaries of 
my charity tonight, and I now propose to close 
the list by giving that old horse a Christmas 
tree. Do you see his ears prick up ?—Come here, 
John.’ 

In an instant the footman, whom I had seen 
come down from the box and open the door of 
the brougham, sprang to his master’s side. 

‘‘Buy that horse! John,’’ I was amazed to 
hear him say, ‘‘and report to me inside when 
the purchase is complete.’’ 

‘‘Hurrah for Bob, and a Merry Christmas 
to the lucky horse!’’ eried the friends of the 
young man, with one voice. 

Strip off that old junk of a harness,’ 
the young man. 

That order having been obeyed, I was covered 
with a thick, warm blanket, and the handsome 
brougham rolled away with my new master in- 
side, attended by one of his club friends. The 
huckster took my place, and as I turned away 
behind the grumbling groom, I saw him trund~ 
ling the rickety wagon down the middle of the 
deserted street. 

I was warm and happy under my new blanket, 
while the groom, with bearskin on shoulder 
and box coat flapping down to his heels, was 
hot with indignation. In a short half hour the 
world had put on a new holiday dress for me, 
and humiliation for him. I was sorry for the 
groom, and trotted out cheerfully to oblige him. 
Through street after street we got on together 
as best we could, until we turned up before a 
doorway, which swung open to admit us into 
an atmosphere like a pasture in April. 

The two young men from the club were seated 
in easy chairs by a great coal burner, and were 
entertained by the gambols of a brindle bull-dog 
and a gymnastic terrier. The new master came 
forward to pat my poor old nose and wish me 
a Merry Christmas, and the bull dog, who had 
got ready to growl, accepted the cue and retired 
behind the stove. 

The treatment I then underwent carried me 
back to the days when I was an aristocrat among 


? 


said 
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horses. I had my mouth washed out with a 
sponge, and two grooms fell to rubbing me 
with straw until I was dry and warm. Then 
my hoofs and heels were washed with warm 
water and rubbed clean, and I was covered with 
a linen sheet and blanket, and led away to a 
luxurious stall, where I stood to my knees in 
clean yellow straw, which was cunningly plaited 
on the planks behind me, and woven into a 
fringe on the high oak posts. The two club- 
men followed me to the stall, and keenly enjoyed 
my increasing surprise. The other horses down 
the line rattled their chains and showed the 
whites of their eyes through the polished grat- 
ings. 

When I lay down at last on the clean yellow 
straw and fell asleep with the odor of the hay 
in my nostrils, is 1t any wonder that I wandered 
away in my dreams to the happy pastures where 
the clover grows thick and the trees overhang 
the water? I stood with my mate on the 
trampled earth in the cool shade, and side by 
side we shared the good offices of our bushy 
tails and laughed at the buzzing flies. The bees 
hummed in the cups of the flowers and among 
the blossoms in the trees above us, and then flew 
away, with their loaded yellow legs, over the 
ripening grain fields. 

I must have eaten too heartily of Christmas 
oats before lying down, for my dreams were 
not all rosy ones, and now and again I started 
up with affright, only to roll back reassured 
by the warmth and odor of cleanliness. I was 
harnessed again with strings and straps to the 
rickety wagon of the huckster, shivering in the 
pelting rain that hissed in the flame of the splut- 
tering lamp and ran in a torrent about my 
hoofs; but the ery of ‘‘Oranges! Oranges! six- 
teen for a quar’!’’ turned out to be only the 
snoring of a restless groom. 

Then the scene changed as if by magic. There 
was a great lght in the manger, and all the 
world was filled with a spirit of charity and 
kindness. 

The awakening on Christmas morning in the 
half light of the handsome stable was no less 
sweet than the dreams of the night, and carried 
the thoughts in my old head back to the happy 
days of my colthood.—Our Animal Friends. 


CINDERS AND RALPH. 


My names is Cinders. If you ask me why 
I have such a homely name when I am such a 
handsome dog I shall be obliged to answer that 
I do not know. 

You would never imagine to look at my pic- 
ture that I am ten years old and have been 
the mother of thirty-two puppies, but this is 
true, all the same. I look young because I 
have always had such good care taken of me. 

I suppose being a mother has made me a 
good nurse or guardian for the beautiful boy 
you see by my side. I confess I love little 
Ralph just about as much as I have ever loved 
my little puppies, and Ralph, I know, loves me, 
though sometimes he forgets that I am not made 
of wood or cotton flannel, like the dogs you see 
on counters in the stores, and he plays a little 
too rough with me for my comfort. 

But even if he hurts me I never turn on him. 
‘*He is only a baby boy,’’ I say to myself. ‘‘He 
doesn’t know any better now, but he will soon 
grow older and be always eareful not to hurt 
his poor, faithful old Cinders.’’ 
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I got quite a fright about the boy one day 
when I was taking care of him up on the piazza. 
He jumped about in his carriage and set it 
rolling down the steps onto the walk. My baby 
boy fell out and a strange man rushed at him. 
Of course I thought the man was going to carry 
him off so I flew at the man and caught his 
trousers in my teeth to prevent him from run- 
ning away. The man shouted for help; the 
baby screamed for his mother who hurried out 
of the house and soon got us all straightened 
out. I have always felt that I saved that baby, 
though they do say that the strange man 
caught him just as he was tumbling out of the 
carriage. 

We dogs are often misunderstood! There was 
another day I remember when I got a great 
fright. My dear little Ralph, of whom I grow 
more and more fond every day, was playing 
out in the yard. The gate was shut so he 
could not run out on the street, for there are 
monsters with terrible, hooting voices that tear 
along the streets and sometimes crush the lives 
out of dear lttle boys and of dogs. But an- 
other larger boy came along and opened the 
gate and in spite of all I could do our baby ran 
out into the world of danger. 

When I found I could not stop the boy I sat 
down and lifted up my voice and howled. I 
have a good strong voice and I howled with all 
my might. Out came Ralphie’s mother, run- 
ning to see what was the matter, and when she 
saw the open gate and the dear baby running 
out on the street it did not take her long to 
bring him back to me and to safety. 

After the boy was safe his mother gave me 
the praise I deserved, and now I often hear my 
master and mistress telling their visitors what 
a good dog I am, and what good care I take 
of our baby. 

This is a true story even if I did have to get 
some one to write it down for me and to sign 
for me my name :—Cinders Barker. 


A subscription to Our FourFrooTeD FRIENDS is 
only fifty cents a year. By giving it to some 
one as a Christmas gift it will advance humane 
education and be a help to the Animal Rescue 
League. It is written for older people as well 
as for the young. 


Mrs. CHARLES WHITNEY’sS DoGs. 


What Was This? 


Seated on my veranda, overlooking Newport 
harbor, in the quiet of the dusk, alone with my 
little brood of dogs, unmindful of what was 
going on about me—I was suddenly aware of a 
large and remarkably beautiful collie dog stand- 
ing beside me. Realizing that if my canine 
family caught. sight of him, they would bark, 
and attack him, I put out my hand as though to 
protect him—when lo, he vanished. Feeling un- 
certain where he had gone, or even come from, I 
got up to investigate, but after looking care- 
fully everywhere, could find no trace of him. 
Thoroughly mystified, I seated myself again 
among my dogs, who during this episode, had 
remained quiet. 

For some time I sat turning the strange occur- 
rence over in my mind, when suddenly the same 
dog seemed to stand before me in the identical 
spot where I had first seen him. Without mov- 
ing, I looked carefully at him, taking in his 
coloring—black and tawny on the back and head, 
the beautiful expression on his face, and his 
white ‘‘shirt front,’’ which I could see distinctly 
in the half gloom, when again he vanished. 

Immediately I was forced to believe the collie 
was a vision. Being calm, fearless, and not at 
all prone to beleve in such conditions—my 
nature not being a visionary one—lI was, to say 
the least, most anxious to find some explanation 
for my strange experience. 
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A few days after my visit from the collie, I 
met a friend of mine who was a very intimate 
friend of the people whose house I am occupying 
for the summer. I told her of my experience, 
minutely describing the dog. ‘‘Why,’’ she said, 
‘‘that describes Ravager, a beloved collie, owned 
by the people to whom your house belongs. He 
died in that house, and is buried in the garden, 
only a short distance from where he appeared 
to you on the piazza.’’ 

Was my experience ‘‘thought transference ?’’ 
Were the members of that family thinking of 
me with my lttle dogs, happy in the house the 
collie had loved so much or,—what was it? 

On reaching home, I went into the garden and 
found the grave as my friend had described it, 
with a stone slab bearing his name—‘‘ Ravager’’ 
—and the dates—‘‘1878-1896’’. I had not ob- 
served this grave before which was hidden in 
the shrubbery, but I had noticed that my little 
dogs had seemed drawn by some special attrae- 
tion to that part of the garden, particularly Dot, 
my special pet, a toy Yorkshire who was lying in 
my lap when I saw the vision of the collie and 
raised her head and wagged her tail, looking as 
if she, too, saw something unusual. 

Near the spot where the collie is buried less 
than a month later, my little Dot lost her life. 
She was playing with a kitten and fell into a well 
that no one knew was on the place. Before I 
could get her out she was drowned. 

I made her grave by that of the collie. Who 
knows but that he came to call her from me 
to the Spirit world ? 

How little we know of the unseen! We are, 
indeed, as Tennyson said, like 


“An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


Jessie G. Whitney. 


Happy Christmas to all. But it will not be 
happy to all unless we all try to make it so. 
Be kind in your home and on the street, and do 
not forget to feed the horse, the dog, the cat 
and the birds. Give them water as well as food. 


we HUMANE 
EDUCATION 
ca oe 


A little girl came crying to Pine Ridge cot- 
tage one day recently holding in her hands a 
dead squirrel with its eyes put out. She found 
it laid on top of a fence post and wanted to 
know if it could not be buried in Pine Ridge 
cemetery. She then said that a boy lving in 
Dedham was killing and wounding all the 
squirrels and birds he could find. He has a 
gun and goes out shooting, then he has a bean 
blower and with that he torments all the dogs 
and eats that he is afraid to shoot with his more 
fatal gun. 

What kind of parents can this boy have? We 
mean to find out as soon as possible. Such boys 
are degenerates. If they cannot be taught by 
kind counsel they are as dangerous to society 
as if they were insane and should be placed 
where they can be under observation and con- 
trol. 

The need of humane education is the greatest 
need of the day—we may say it is the great need 
of the world. Many thoughtful men and women 
are realizing this and that is why the simple 
httle verse of Ella Wheeler Wilcox has had such 
a wide circulation: 

“So many Gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 


While just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs.” 


It is a sad world to any one who is sensitive 
to the suffering all about us, and it will be a 
sad world until the law of kindness and love 
for one’s neighbor, whether the neighbor be rich 
or poor, a man in need, or an over-burdened 
horse, an abused cow or sheep, or neglected dog 
or cat is the rule and not the rare exception. 
Civilization, Christianity cannot exist where 
cruelty, indifference to suffering is the common 
thing. 

When the writer was giving a talk in Marl- 
boro before a Woman’s Club the facts came out 
that the boys in a certain part of that city were 
extremely cruel, catching the sparrows and 
breaking their wings, torturing dogs and eats. 
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A report came from Fanueil to the same effect. 
Nearer home, still, we find through the League 
work many instanees of great cruelty perpetrat- 
ed by boys on eats, kittens, squirrels and birds. 

What are the mothers and teachers doing to 
prevent children from this education in crime? 
Cruelty leads to fighting, to war, to murder. 
Can there be any more important work, then, 
than teaching the young to have kind considera- 
tion for every living creature, mankind and 
what we call the lower animals? 

Kindness is the foundation for a good, happy 
and useful lfe. Let it then be diligently 
taught in the home, the Church, the school-room, 
if we want to see the world progressing in the 
right direction.—A. H. S. 


Poor Old Gruff. 


Nobody could be more unhappy than poor old 
Gruff the sheep-dog, after his dear old friend 
and master died, and they brought him away to 
a new place where he was chained up all day. 
Even his new mistress was afraid of him, be- 
cause he growled when he was taken from his 
old home. 

But one day she spied three tiny chickens 
perched on the rim of Gruff’s dinner-plate, 
helping themselves to his food, while he lazily 
blinked at them. 

‘*T say, look here,’’ she called to her hus- 
band, ‘‘that dog can’t be so savage after all.’’ 

‘*You should let him off the chain a bit,’’ 
said the farmer, “‘it’s enough to spoil any dog’s 
temper to tie him up always.’’ 

‘*Don’t you think he’ll worry the fowls?’’ 

AN Ot <a, DitsOLo1Gee 

So they let old Gruffy loose. From that time 
Gruff took it into his head that he must mind 
the chickens as if they were flocks of little sheep. 

But onee, faithful Gruffy had a great sorrow. 
In pulling a tiny chick out of a ditch into which 
it had fallen, Gruffy, in his affectionate zeal, 
snatched it up a wee bit too hard in his strong 
jaws, and killed it. 

With drooping head he carried the little body 
into the kitchen, and laid it at the feet of his 
mistress, with a low moan, raising his sad eyes 
to hers. Nobody seolded him. How could they, 


? 


he laid it so to heart? And from that day if 
you said, ‘‘Gruffy, where is that poor little 
chicken ?’’ he would droop his tail and slink sor- 
rowfully off to his kennel. 

Edith Carrington. 


Jim Crow. 


Bungalow Notes. 
Pine Ridge, Dedham, Nov. 17, 1912. 


There has been a hawk about in the neighbor- 
hood watching his chance to carry off some 
weaker bird, and to our sorrow he succeeded in 
snatching one of our pet pigeons as it was 
peacefully fiying across the horse paddock. 
From something that happened yesterday we 
hope he will shun our place in the future, al- 
though in accordance with the sad and strange 
law of nature, he must prey upon the weaker 
birds somewhere in order to live. 

About six o’clock in the morning Edward, who 
was giving the horses their breakfast, heard an 
unusual noise among the crows. Now our friend, 
Jim Crow, of whom we have so often written in 
these notes, always appears at an early hour 
calling for his breakfast, and he frequently has 
a few friends and companions with him, but we 
are getting quite versed in crow language at 
Pine Ridge, thanks to Mr. Jim’s long stay with 
us, and this was no call to breakfast, no ordin- 
ary noise that Edward heard. 
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As he listened, the cries increased in volume. 
It sounded as if an army of crows had arrived 
on the place and were declaring war. With a 
thoughtful regard for the morning sleep of the 
inmates of the bungalow Edward ran out to 
investigate. In a corner of the field near the 
barn he saw a. black, fluttefing mass of crows 
surrounding something. He approached nearer 
and, behold, a company of crows had cornered a 
large hawk and were screaming loudly for all 
the crows in the woods to come to their help. 

Other crows were coming on rapid wing across 
the fields to join their comrades in the field, but 
Edward in his anxiety to see what was going on, 
approached too near. The crows did not under- 
stand that he was coming as a friend, and away 
they flew, liberating their prisoner, who soared 
up high in the air in the direction of the woods. 
About a dozen crows were pursuing him when 
he disappeared from view but our Jim, probably 
feeling that he had done his duty in driving 
the hawk off his own territory, took a few of 
his dearest friends into the cedars to watch their 
chance for a raid on the bungalow bird table. 

The picture of Jim that accompanies these 
notes was taken a year ago when he lived in 
the hen yard and had not responded to ‘‘the 
eall of the wild.’’ 


CHRISTMAS AT PINE RIDGE. 

When readers of the story I have given on 
page five wish it were true but fear it is only 
a dream of the imagination, let them take 
comfort in the thought of Pine Ridge Home of 
Rest for Horses in Dedham, for in this Home, in 
the spacious, cheerful barn, every stall lighted 
with a window, sweet meadow hay for bedding, 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day will see many 
horses whose stories are very similar to that 
which I cut out of a magazine in 1898, before 
the League had its Home of Rest for Horses, 
which has been a heaven to so many sufferers. 
Here is the story of one them: | 


A mare was found in a sales stable with a 
badly swollen knee. Her history was known to 
a man connected with the stable and it seems 
that she had been owned by a family for a num- 
ber of years and used both as a carriage horse 
and in a light business. She had been weil 
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treated and made a pet of, then reverses came 
to the family, and at the same time some disease 
developed in the little mare’s knee which, while 
it did not entirely disable her from work, made 
it impossible for them to sell her in private sale; 
so, as they felt obliged to part with her, she 
was put in the hands of a horse dealer and, 
most fortunately for her, was discovered by Dr. 
Sullivan who bought her at a very low price 
by buying with her three other horses, old and 
at that stage of life when they ‘‘ went for a mere 
song.’’ She was brought to Pine Ridge and 


will be one of the Christmas guests.—A. H. S. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES | a 


The League has got this month up to Thanks- 
giving Day 47 horses. Our veterinary doctor 
has had an assistant during the last month which 
accounts for the large number of horses we have 
been able to get. These horses have been found 
in Lexington, Bedford, Arlington, Somerville, 
Brighton, Everett, Cambridge, Dorchester, 
South Boston, East Boston and in Boston. All 
of them were working up to within a day or two 
of the time they were sold, and two of them were 
taken directly out of harness. 


A little mare was brought out to Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest in an ambulance on Friday. She 
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belongs to a man and his wife who. have met 
with serious reverses through illness and other 
troubles. She was loaned for her board and 
care, the understanding being that she was to be 
used only for riding, not to be driven. Exactly 
what has happened to her they do not know but 
one of her forefeet is so lame she must have 
been badly hurt in some way. The young man 
who owns her told us that his wife was upset 
to the extent of nervous prostration, she had 
been so fond of the mare, and as for him, when 
he came out to Pine Ridge to see her a few days 
after her arrival, he broke down and cried like 
a child. 

She is comfortable with us, and she may re- 
cover. Just before writing this article we went 
to the stable to look at her: She was stretched 
out flat on her side on her good bed of meadow 
hay in her cheerful box stall. She just raised 
her delicate little head and looked up with 
bright, intelligent eyes, then put her head down 
again in blissful rest. 

Would not some of our friends like to send 
our horses a bushel of carrots for a Christmas 
treat? The horses all love a little treat of car- 
rots, or apples, or sugar, and they deserve re- 
membrance on Christmas day. 


A pleasing event of the month was a visit 
from Mr. George Arliss, the greatly admired 
actor, with his wife, both devoted friends of 
animals, who came November 25 to see the 
manner in which the League work is carried on. 

Mr. Arliss has made the play of Disraeli 
so great a success in Boston that the six-weeks- 
run it has already had bids fair to lengthen out 
into two or three months. The perfection of his 
acting is the more remarkable from the fact that 
his right hand has been disabled by an accident, 
and he has been obliged to carry it in a sling 
for several weeks. 

In their visit to the Animal Rescue League 
they were accompanied by a little white terrier, 
a mongrel found in wretched condition on the 
streets of New York and adapted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Arliss. 

We ventured to make a petition that Mr. 
Arliss would have his photograph taken with 


the little waif he has made so happy, and add 
his signature, giving as many as he felt inclined 
to give to the League fair. This he did, and 
the pictures met with a ready sale. 

Mr. Arliss joined the League as active mem- 
ber on his visit, and both he and Mrs. Arliss 
were present at the fair on Dec. 2 and 3. 


League Letters. 
Fall River, Mass. 
My Dear Mrs. Smith: 

I wish you could read the nice letters I re- 
ceive from the boys to whom I have sent your 
stories. Two boys working in the mill and get- 
ting seven dollars a week have asked me if I 
would get them some of these stories for their 
little brothers and sisters and they will send me 
the money for them. Will you make up two 
budgets of ten or a dozen each and send them 
to the following addresses.—O. A. G. 


To Johnny at the Library. 

The enclosed article was written by a teacher 
at St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Illinois. She 
did not write it for publication, but it seems to 
me worthy of a place in your paper, Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS. Johnny and Tommy are real 
cats.—M. M. B. 


To JOHNY AT THE LIBRARY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS, 

Dear Johnny :—Although I have never. seen 
you, I feel that I know you, for my friend, Miss 
B , tells me about you. She always says that 
T look just like you, only my eyes are yellow in- 
stead of green. I am considered a very hand- 
some cat. The girls all say so. I cannot judge 
myself, of course. Miss B Says: 

‘‘Tommy, you are a fine cat, but you do not 
do such cute things as Johnny.”’ 

That stirs me up,—ruffles my fur the wrong 
way. You know how it feels! So I want you to 
know that I can do smart things also. Even if 
you are a library cat, I am a boarding school 
eat. If you do lie on the table and inspect the 
books daily, I live here with a hundred or more 
students from all over the country, and about 
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twenty teachers. I associate freely with them, 
and am becoming very broad-minded. To prove 
this I am writing you a letter. Did you ever 
write one? 

I have to ask about the hard words, for I can’t 
sit on the dictionary as you can. I can’t sit up 
at the supper table and put my chin on it, either, 
because I never went into a house. 

I was born and brought up under the east 
poreh here at St. Mary’s. I have a little house 
with a glass door. On a shelf I have a bed—a 
nice box stuffed inside and out with hay and 
lined with brown flannel. I stood in it and 
purred all the time that Miss B was fixing 
it. You can’t imagine how comfortable I am 
in it. Everyone laughs about it and calls it my 
‘“fireless cooker,’’ but I can’t see any joke in it 
myself. It is my greatest comfort. I have two 
dishes, all my own. The cook feeds me three 
times a day. I have all the things that the girls 
don’t eat. 

My only trials are the three new dogs from 
the Territory of Alaska. I hate this foreign im- 
migration. There were dogs enough here any- 
way. Miss B says ‘‘that the United States 
bought Alaska, so the dogs are my countrymen. 
You see I learn geography and history by con- 
versation. There is a poem about me in the 
School Quarterly. I hope that you will read it. 
Was your name ever in the paper? 

Yours sincerely, 
Tommy, at St. Mary’s School, Illinois. 


The little grey Scottish-terrier-as-much-as- 
anything dog we took from the League the mid- 
dle of June is a constant delight to the whole 
family. He is ideal as a companion and play- 
mate for Lincoln, who is five, and not one dis- 
agreeable thing has he done since he came. We 
nursed him through distemper and he was very 
sick but with that exception he has been per- 
feetly well. He and Lincoln and the white kit- 
ten are all mixed up together most of the time. 
He is much more than satisfactory and evidently 
contented. We are much indebted to the League 
for putting us into communication with him. 

1D ea by 
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‘BUY DOG BREAD | 


ON MERIT 


The selection of proper food for your dogs is so 
absolutely essential to their health that you can’t 


eee ustins 
Boos EAD 


is the oldest dog bread made in America. It has sold on its 
merit alone for over 26 years. We challenge comparative trial 
with any dog food in the world. It is made of the things a 
dog needs to keep him in condition in every season of the 
year. Not an ounce of by-products or waste material goes into 
Austin’s Dog Bread. 


Absolutely no formaldehyde or any other chemical or 
preservative is used. 
Let Us Send You Samples Free 


Send us your name and address and the name of your dealer and 
we will send you samples by return mail. Austin’s Puppy Bread 
is made especially for puppies under six months and small dogs. 


Look for AUSTIN Austin Dog Bread 


: and Animal Food Co. 
on Every Cake 223 Marginal St., Chelsea, Mass. 


Gustavus J. Esselen 
successor to 


Mrs. J. C. White 
Artists’ Materials School Supplies 
Kindergarten Goods — Children’s Novelties 
Christmas and New Year Cards 
Calendars, etc. Stationery 
Personal Christmas Cards 


19 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


MEW OsGhikio uviAS. SLORIES: 
By MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH 
In booklet form, 10 cents. Can be had at 51 Carver St., Boston 


IN. PRESS 


“FOURFOOTED FRIENDS” 
A book of 23 stories, by MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH 


Will be ready for Christmas. | Published by Ginn and Co. 
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Swampscott, June 30. — 
I am here again settled in my summer home 
and very happy. Everyone seems glad to see 
me and they say I am handsomer than ever. I 
wish all the dogs in Boston were having such a 
good time as I am. I go to walk every morning, 
then I have an automobile ride, have my lunch, 
take a nap, take another walk, and go to bed on 
a cushion side of my mistress’ bed. It is lovely 
here and I shall enjoy my vacation, which will 
not be over until September. Miss S comes 
with her Peggy and we go out together if we 
do not quarrel. I hope you will have the happy 
summer you deserve for being so good to all be- 
ines ‘‘who cannot speak for themselves.’’ With 
lots of love-—CouiIn DOLE. 


The other day a woman brought in a little 
kitten which she found. She had had it about 
a month and was hoping to keep it but she was 
obliged to go away so brought it to the League. 
Every now and then she would dry her tears 
and say to me, ‘‘I suppose you think me very 
silly, but I have grown to love that kitten so 
much that I could not bear to give her away 
where she might not be well cared for. You 
will not think me very silly for erying, will you? 
I can’t help it.’’—M. 8. 


Subseribe for this magazine and help the 
cause. 


Hough’s Neck, Oct. 7, 1912. 

I read your postal inquiring about the field 
spaniel I got of you in June. In answer will 
say I call him Brownie and he is very happy in 
his new home and does not want me out of his 
sight. JI have discovered by chance quite a num- 
ber of tricks that some one taught him. He 
goes out in my power boat about every time I 
goo and he enjoys it immensely. He makes a good 
pilot as he commences to be very uneasy and 
whines and looks up in my face when I get close 
to land, no matter where it may be. 

I give him his freedom and never chain him 
up and he never leaves the place except that he 
goes down to the salt water twice a day, only 
about 100 yards, and goes in bathing. He some- 
times jumps out of the power boat and swims 
around and we have to pick him up.—A. H. H. 


Christmas Songs 


Once a lovely shining star, 
Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 
Made a manger cradle bright. 


There a darling Baby lay, 
Pillowed soft: upon the hay, 

And His mother sang and smiled 
“This is Christ, the Holy Child.” 


Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down His sweet head. 

The stars in the bright sky looked down where He 
lay— 

The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 


The cattle are lowing, the Baby awakes, 

But little Lord Jesus, no crying He makes, 

I love Thee, Lord Jesus, look down from the sky, 

And stay by my cradle till morning is nigh. 
—Martin Luther. 
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MILLENNIUM 
EATRACT 


NOT MADE FROM FLESH 


served as consommé in the restaurant at THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE FAIR at 
Copley Hall, Monday, December 2, and Tuesday, December 3. The consommé is made in the 
cup merely by adding hot water and seasoning to taste. It can be served many different ways 
and is delicious with milk or with an egg beaten in it. 

MILLENNIUM EXTRACT is now being served at Filene’s beautiful restaurant, at the Brews- 
It is supplied by the leading dealers in Boston. S. 8. 


Pierce Co., Cobb, Bates, Yerxa Co., Rhodes Bros., John Gilbert, Jr. Co., Henry Siegel Co., 


ter Hotel and Marston’s restaurants. 


John C. Talbot, and many others. 


THE MILLENNIUM FOOD CO. - 


Sample jar sent postpaid{upon request. 


BOSTON 


Please mention Our Four Footed Friends. 


DR. A.C. DANIELS’ 


DOG 


AND 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books free 
on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them—Daniels’. 


DANIELS’ MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


Dogs and Cats Boarded 


If you are gommg away and want your dog 


or cat cared for, leave it with me. 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham 


Tel. Dedham 97-3 Nearest railroad sta., Ashcroft 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 CARVER STREET 


Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


eA SER REE 
ESTABLISHED 1859 
J. S. Waterman & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. - 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
rangements. All grades of burial cases can 
be selected at our salesroom, from the least 
expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard 
wood, quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, 
silver maple, copper, zinc, steel, outside and 
inside cases. The price of each is marked 
in plain figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


LONG’S NATURE BOOKS (prices varying from 
$1.25 to $1.50) 
These nine books are well-known favorites 
among those who love the life in field and for- 
est. 


ONCE UPON A TIME SERIES. 
(Price each $.50) 
Heimatlos. 
By the author of Heidi. 
Moni the Goat Boy. 
A book containing three child stories by the author of 
Heidi. 
Lisbeth Longfrock. 
A translation from a pretty Norwegian story. 
Pinocchio. 
Translated from the Italian. 
Pinocchio in Africa. 
Another amusing Pinocchio story. 
The Quest of the Four-Leaved Clover. 
A picturesque tale of the Arabian desert. 
In the Reign of Coyote. 
This work has justly been called the Indian ‘Uncle 
Remus.’ 
Merrie England. 
This book deals with legends of Robin Hood, 
Guy of Warwick, and Sir Walter Raleigh. 


GINN AND 


Doe Brean 


Improves and Strengthens the 
Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 
FREE 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, = - Mass. 


Attractively Illustrated Holiday Editions 


Parents are invited to call at 29 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and see our display of children’s books 
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THE ADVENTURES OF GRILLO or the Cricket 

Who Would be King, $.55 

By Candéze. A charming 
the Italian version. 


translation from 


FOLK LORE STORIES. 
Myths of the Red Children, $.55 


These are quaint and beautiful folk tales existent among 
our Indian tribes. 


Old Indian Legends, $.60 
This book is written in the picturesque English of the 
young Indian writer, Zitkala-sa. 

Hero Folk of Ancient Britain, $.55 
In this book the author reproduces three stories beloved 
by children: Jack the Giant Killer, Tom Thumb, and 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 


Heroes of Everyday Life, $.50 
This collection of true stories presents stimulating ex- 
amples of the moral bravery of men in everyday 
callings. 

Lansing’s Open Road Library. 

(Price each $.50) 
There are six books of fairy stories and tales 
of chivalry in this delightful series. 


COMPANY 


SPRATT’S 
MIDGET 
BISCUITS 


A dainty Biscuit 
for toy and other 
small dogs. Send 
' stamp for “Dog 
Culture” which 
contains much use- 
ful information. 


SPRATI’S PATENT 
LIMITED 


Factory and chief Of- 
fices at Newark, N.J. 


Depots at San Francisco, 
Cal.3) Sts. Louise > Mex 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


Res, Supt. at Chicago, Ill. 


New England Agency 
Boston, Mass. 
Factories also in London 
England, and Berlin 

Germany. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


